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DR. SOUTH. 


Dr. South was chaplain to Lord Clarendon, 
and afterwards Dean of Westminster. He wrote 
six volumes of sermons and memoirs of his own 
life. He is one of those who had genius whip- 
ped into them by Dr. Busby. The English pul- 
pit is fruitful beyond that of other countries in the 
production of wits. South, Swift, Sterne, and 
the present Dean of St. Paul’s, Sydney Smith, 
are not easily matched from any other of the 
learned professions. 

South’s sermons begin, in order of date, before 
the restoration, and come down to near the end 
of the century. ‘They were much celebrated at 
the time, and retain a portion of their renown. 
This is by no means surprising. South had great 
qualifications for that popularity which attends 
the pulpit, and his manner was at that time ori- 
ginal. Not diffuse, not learned, not formal in 
argument like Barrow, with a more natural struc- 
ture of sentences, a more pointed, though by no 
means a more fair and satisfactory turn of reason- 
ing, with a style clear and English, free from all 
pedantry, but abounding with those colloquial 
novelties of idiom which, though now become 
vulgar and offensive, the age of Charles II. af- 
fected, sparing no personal or temporary sarcasm, 
but if he seems for a moment to tread on the 
verge of buffoonery, recovering himself by some 
stroke of vigorous sense and language ; such was 
the worthy Dr. South, whom the courtiers de- 
lighted to hear. His sermons want all that is 
called unction, and sometimes even earnestness ; 
which is owing, in a great measure, to a perpe- 
tual tone of gibing at rebels and fanatics; but there 
is a masculine spirit about them which, combined 
with their peculiar characteristics, would naturally 
fill the churches where he might be heard. South 
seems to bend towards the Armenian theology, 
without adopting so much of it as some of his 
contemporaries. He was irascible in temper, and 
the best description of this part of his character is 
perhaps given in the following paragraph from 
one of his sermons. 

‘There are some persons that, like so many 
salamanders, cannot live but in the fire; can- 
not enjoy themselves but in the heats and 
sharpness of contention; the very breath they 
draw does not so much enliven them, as kindle 
and inflame them; they have so much bitterness 
in their nature, that they must be now and then 
discharging it upon somebody ; they must have 
vent, and sometimes breathe themselves in an in- 
vective or a quarrel; or perhaps their health re- 
quires it; should they be quiet a week, they 
would need a purge, and be forced to take 
physic.” — Sermons, vol. vii. p. 4. 


As the doctor’s books are rare, we will venture 
a few further extracts. After speaking against 
the custom of dueling, he shows in the following 
beautiful passage that it is no sacrifice of real 
honour to refuse a challenge. 

‘* Besides that, which is here supposed, which 
is loss of honour, is indeed no such thing; the 
measure of honour is the judgment of the know- 
ing, and the pious, and the virtuous, who will 
value and applaud the passive magnanimity of 
such an one, that durst look a duty in the face, 
in spite of scorn, and conquer the scoffs of the 
world, of which the most reputed for valour are 
afraid. All that he loses in the opinion of those 
who rate honour by a false rule, and measure 
glory by the standard of their own ignorance, 
vanity, and rashness ; and the same persons who 
condemn him for this, would slight him as much 
for not talking obscenely, not scoffing at religion 
and whatsoever is sacred, and for not drinking 
himself to the condition of a barrel or a sponge ; 
or not rapping out such hideous oaths, as might 
even provoke divine justice to revenge the im- 
piety of them upon a place or a nation. Those, 
indeed, who look upon the not doing of these 
things as pedantry, would, no question, account 
all refusal of a duel, poorness and pusillanimity.” 
—p. 56, vol. vii. 

And again :— 

‘‘ But he that has not the courage to puff at all 
popular surmises, and to esteem himself superior 
to the riots and mistakes of hectors; but by a 
foolish facility appears and ventures his life at 
the word and challenge of a furious sot, whose 
life is not worth the keeping, falls ingloriously, 
and descends to his grave with the burial of an 
ass; shame is his winding sheet, and the solem- 
nity of his funeral the reprehension of the wise, 
the pity of the good, and the laughter of his com- 
panions; who can make sport at the loss of a 
soul and the miseries of damnation.” 





SUSCEPTIBLE PEOPLE. 
BY MRS. GORE. 


The incomparable Charles Lamb used to fancy 
he could detect a schoolmaster by his grammati- 
cal scrupulosities in the use of the subjunctive 
mood. But for the fear of the said schoolmaster 
before our eyes, we should have headed this ar- 
ticle “« Touchy People,” according to the popular 
phrase. Pedantically speaking, the word should 
be “ Tetchy ;”’ and to steer clear between plain 
English and pure English, we have taken leave 
to Anglicise the French designation of those self- 
tormentors, who are ever suspecting or resenting 








affronts ;—thin-skinned martyrs, ‘ tremblingly 
alive all o’er’’ to ideal injuries, or wincing, like 
other galled jades, under imaginary lashes. 

There is no stronger symptom of insignifi- 
cance than to be touchy! ‘The moment a per- 
son's position is definite, he ceases to be anxious 
concerning the slights of society : while those by 
birthright placed above the little impertinences of 
the little, are incapable of surmising the possi- 
bility of affront :—susceptibility on such points 
is an almost unfailing symptom of a raw. There 
is some reason that we know not of, why Lady 
Manly should resent her visit not being returned 
with sufficient celerity ; there is some latent mo- 
tive for the flush that overspreads poor Mor- 
daunt’s brow, when unable to catch Lord Cecil’s 
eye for a bow, at the theatre. We should not 
have set ourselves to the task of inquiring why 
the notice of such people was important to them, 
—but for their resentment of an offence, after all, 
perhaps, imaginary. It is like a man scudding 
along a wall in the consciousness that his coat is 
out at elbows. 

‘‘ Ne faut pas parler de corde dans la maison 
d’un pendu!”’ says a French adage; and when 
we see a man resent an allusion to Tyburn, we 
have a right to suppose that the rope has acted its 
part in the family history. Be this a hint to sus- 
ceptible people, lest their infirmity of temper ex- 
pose them to unjust suspicions. ‘I am certain 
he was talking at me”—* That show-up was at 
my expense !” are phrases serving as notes ex- 
planatory to their secret infirmiiies. How should 
we know that Mrs. Dove was overbearing in her 
ménage, but for her insisting that she was cari- 
catured in the heroine of some shrew-contemning 
novel? How conjecture that Colonel Lawless 
had exhibited the better part of valour in the Bur- 
mese war, but for his calling out some lawyer’s 
clerk for jesting in his presence upon the white 
feather ? 

Some people consider this sort of susceptibility 
an amiable weakness ; and apologise for having 
been cold or ungracious without a cause, on the 
score of their ‘‘foolish sensitiveness.” Foolish 
indeed—worse than foolish! ‘Touchiness is one 
of the most paltry phases of egotism and vanity. 
It is only those with whom self is ever upper- 
most, who dream of being touchy. There are 
some persons so singularly constituted that, go 
where they may, do what they will, their own 
shadow, grown gigantic, seems ever projected 
before them, as if to convict them of a perpetual 
attempt to eclipse the sun. They can see no- 
thing in nature but themselves. Every thing 
said, thought, written by the rest of the world, 
must have reference to them. The result is, that 
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the rest of the world becomes unanimous in think- 
ing them insupportable. 

Conscious of unpopularity, they live in terror 
of slight. As it is impossible that others should 
appreciate them at the inordinate value they have 
set upon themselves, they must find themselves 
disparaged. ‘They must experience the affront 
of seeing precedence given to the Duke of Wel- 
lington for valour, and Sydney Smith for wit. 
Try to get at the origin of some author’s animo- 
sity towards you, and you will learn that you took 
the liberty of doing justice to Bulwer in his pre- 
sence, when you must have known that such ex- 
aggerated praise of a rival could not be agreeable. 
Or inquire the motive of Lady Riddlemaree’s 
omitting you from her last ball—you will be told 
that you inflicted a cruel injury upon her daugh- 
ter by giving due praise to the serene loveliness 
of Lady Fanny. Wounded vanity is the true 
origin of all touchiness. . 

To public men, this infirmity is a serious dis- 
qualification. Susceptibility in a public man 
amounts to an admission of vulnerability ; it is 
the act of publishing by sound of trumpet the 
exact measure of his strength, or rather of his 
weakness. A touchy man, in the house of com- 
mons, sets himself up as a target. ‘The young 
members delight in taking a rise out of him. It 
is a sort of badger-bait for the lovers of illegiti- 
mate sport. Such men are always starting up, 
or launching out, under the influence of whips 
and stings from invisible hands, like Caliban 
capering under the impish inflictions of Prospero. 
Their bodies, like that of the son of Sycorax, are 
filled with pains and aches; but where is the 
enemy ?—Every where !—They see their tor- 
mentors in the smooth face that smiles upon 
them, and expect a gripe from the friendly hand 
extended towards their own !— 

Public men have died—ay ! actually died, and 
the worms have eaten them,—from the influence 
of this morbid susceptibility ; not merely by 
bringing quarrels upon themselves to be decided 
at the rapier’s point, but under the agonising in- 
fluence of slights attributed by their touchiness to 
the sovereign ; or ingratitude to the nation. The 
perpetual hair-shirt of wounded self-love has 
eventually worn out their constitution. ‘Touchi- 
ness sends great men to the tomb, just as it sends 
lesser ones to Coventry. 

If the foolish and vulgar enjoyed a monopoly 
of this painful frailty, we might say, “let them 
fancy that the windmills are making war upon 
them—no matter ?””—But unluckily touchiness is 
also one of the follies of the wise. Read Pope’s 
correspondence ; consult the memoirs of Swift ; 
turn over the pages of Scaliger; listen to the 
howlings of Warburton; reflect upon the miseries 
of Shenstone, touchy not only for himself, but 
for his Leasowes. Above all, Rousseau !|—Rous- 
seau’s life was a never-ending warfare against 
imaginary insults. From the pope, down to the 
gentle duchesses, on whose knees, like a spoiled 
child, he was cherished, all were aggressors. The 
eloquent and enlightened Jean Jacques, in his 
bursts of irritability and touchiness, betrayed 
himself as of the class described by one of the 
most impassioned of writers, as ‘¢ n’ayant pas en 
elles ce fonds de tendresse qui fait accepter |’im- 
perfection de l’étre humain,—ces personnes qui 
sont bonnes et affectueuses seulement quand elles 
révent.”” In his writings he was a philosopher ; 
in real life, a petulant child !— 

Nothing appears more troublesome to indivi- 
duals who, on their own side, are possessed of 
this fonds de tendresse—this generous disposi- 





tion,—this forbearance,—this tendency to live 
and let live,—than to find themselves in contact 
with those less lavishly endowed, who are con- 
tinually imagining causes for dissension, and dis- 
playing wounds to be salved over. People so 
thin skinned that every little rub produces a gan- 
grene, cease at length to excite commiseration. 
Let their qualities be what they may, others, of 
inferior merit, who are more = a vivre, will 
be preferred as companions. However promising 
the sport to fish in troubled waters becomes, in 
the long run, tedious. We like to know when 
about to meet an old friend, whether he is likely 
to fold us in his arms or run us through the body. 
We grow tired of even the most favoured corres- 
pondent, who is always signing himself ‘the 
madly-used Malvelio.”” We prefer stars of in- 
ferior magnitude, if less liable to conceal them- 
selves by fits and starts in the clouds. We 
choose our friends to be what the French call 
d’un commerce sur. Equality of humour, the 
equality proceeding from a fair estimate of our 
own claims and a generous estimate of those of 
others, is in social life an indispensable qualifica- 
tion. 

The offence, however, carries its own penalty. 
The man who is always fancying that you * bite 
your thumb at him,’’—the man who, to borrow 
Hood’s most piquant simile. 

—to his own sharp fancies a prey, 
Lies like a hedgehog, roll’d up the wrong way 
Tormenting himself with his prickles, 
is more to be pitied than if those prickles were 
the spears of an enemy. His enemy could not 
always be a-tilt for single combat; but at what 
hour of the twenty-four is the monomaniac safe 
from his own antagonis. ?—He is like Harpa- 
gon, seizing himself by the arm as the robber 
who has despoiled him of his hidden treasure !— 

And then the mortification to a touchy person 
of having it proved to him that he has been fen- 
cing with a shadow ;—the vexation of having to 
own himself in the wrong !—And how easy to 
deceive ourselves concerning the attacks made 
upon our self love. Many years ago, the writer 
of these sketches produced, at Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, a comedy, entitled “‘ Lords and Commons,” 
in which that excellent comedian, William Far- 
ren, enacted the part of an old nabob ; admirably 
costumed, according to his conception of the part. 
Immediately on his entrance, a murmur of dis- 
approbation arose, for which, at the moment, it 
was difficult to assign a motive. ‘The following 
day, several newspaper critics noticed with re- 
gret that the part should have been dressed at a 
well-known individual, noted for his harmless 
eccentricities, &c. &c. while more familiar friends 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ A shameful show-up of JEREMY 
Bentuam!—An abominable caricature of the 
worthy Jeremy Bentham !—The wig especially 
was a facsimile !"’ 

The comedy and the wig were soon afterwards 
laid on the shelf together; but, to this day, a 
warm devotee of old Jeremy’s continues to re- 
proach us with the treachery of our attack upon 
‘an eminent old man, who ought to have been 
an object of respect to a young writer.” 

Mr. Bunn’s ** Memoirs of the Stage” have 
thrown a new light upon the matter. The wigin 
question was fated to become as much an object 
of contention as the lock of Mrs. Arabella Fer- 
morr’s hair, the origin of Pope’s charming poem. 
On the appearance of Scribe’s clever comedy of 
‘¢ Bertrand et Raton,” under the name of “ The 
Minister and the Mercer,” general indignation 
was excited in the royal and ministerial circles, 





by the appearance of Farren in the part of the 
ambitious intriguant, in a wig, said to be a fac. 
simile of the one worn by Talleyrand at the 
Congress of Vienna!—The king signified his 
displeasure to the lord chamberlain—the lord 
chamberlain to the manager—the manager to 
the imprudent histrion. It was by no means 
certain that a rupture between England and 
France might not be the result of this insult 
offered to the French ambassador. Lord Grey, 
then at the head of the administration, attended the 
theatre to verify the delinquency. 

The offending wig, thus resented by his ma- 
jesty’s government as an offence to good order, 
and sworn to by hundreds as a deliberate copy 
from the peculiar and well-known head-dress ef 
Talleyrand, was the identical one worn in the 
part of Sir Caleb Cabob, and also sworn to by 
scores as a caricature of Jeremy Bentham !~ 

So much for the accuracy of people’s impres- 
sions on such points. So much for the folly of 
taking to oneself a random shot! 

There is a man who would be clever and 
agreeable but for the solitary foible of touchiness, 
who “dies daily” from the self-appropriation of 
random shots. He fancies himself the object of 
every whisper—every smile—every caricature— 
every joke going on in the circle of his acquaint- 
ance !+-Sir John Sensitive once gained a con- 
tested election,—and kept his bed for six weeks 
afterwards, from the severe wounds inflicted by 
the ordinary squibs of the hustings. Sir John 
Sensitive once paid his court to the prettiest wo- 
man in his county,—and was on the eve of his 
acceptance, when her ladyship happening to say, 
in his presence, that she disliked lawyers, he 
drew off and took affront, because his great 
grandfather happened to have been Master of the 
Rolls. Sir John Sensitive has fought three duels; 


—one with his bosom friend for joking with him» 


about a grammatical fault in his pamphlet on Ca- 
tholic Emancipation :—one with the member for 
his county on the strength of his allusion in par- 
liament to certain landowners of intolerant princi- 
ples in the large and populous county he had the 
honour to represent ;—and the third, with a gen- 
tleman of distinguished merit and talent, whom 
he persisted in mistaking for H. B. just as he 
had persisted in mistaking himself for the origi- 
nal of one of the clever croquis of that successful 
earicaturist. Sweet Sir John! be warned. The 
last bullet of the Freischutz may await thee. 
Three have proved truae— 
The fourth thou mayst rue! 

Take patience !—The world is wide enough to 
allow even so great a man to pass unnoticed. 
Conquer thy perilous irritabilities, and rise 
superior to the weakness of those pjgmies on 
stilts, whom we have designated as suscePTIBLE 
PEOPLE. 





THE LUNGS OF LONDON. 


‘Moreover he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new planted orchards 
On this side Tiber; he hath left them you 
And .o your heirs for ever; commen pleasures 
To walk abroad and recreate yourselves.” 
Iviivs C#saR. 


The preservation of public health in great 
cities is an object no less of paramount import 
ance to the citizen, than of curious inquiry to the 
philosopher ; and it is truly surprising to reflect, 
that in our own country we should have given to 
this subject so little serious consideration. Abroad, 
the means of conserving the public health, of dis- 
arming the malignity of epidemic diseases, and 
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of preventing their too frequent recurrence, are 
investigated by the philosophic physician, are 
carried into practical operation by a code of sana- 
ory law, and are sedulously. watched over, as 
one of their most sacred and important public 
duties, by the government of the country. At 
home, the health, which is the life of the great 
mass of the population, is not considered worth 
a thought, except at times of impending danger, 
when thought is vain—when the pestilence rages 
in the midst of us, we run wildly about in search 
of relief—when, having completed its ravages, it 
finally disappears from our towns and cities, we 
are too. happy to dismiss it also from our thoughts, 
and to forget all inquiries as to the means of pre- 
vention for the future, in congratulation on our 
preservation for the present. Our boards of 
health, hastily and crudely organised in the hour 
of difficulty and danger, when the danger and 
difficulty, by the merey of Divine Providence, 
have been got over, are immediately dispersed— 
the fast days and the thanksgiving days have had 
their day—the contests between the contagionists 
and the non-contagionists are contagious no 
longer—the advocates of tar water, and the ad- 
vocates of hot water, lay down their arms—spe- 
cifics and the people who recommended specifics 
are alike forgotten—cajeput oil is a drug in 
the market, and brandy is no longer consumed 
under false pretences ! 

The pestilence is over—but the danger is not; 
that which has been, may be again—and the best 
time to escape a danger is surely that, when our 
judgment is unclouded by the prospect of immi- 
nent risk, and we as yet contemplate the danger 
at a distance. 

But the danger never is at a distance. There 
exists, in great cities, an under-current of pesti- 
lence at all times and in all seasons—typhus, for 
example, is ever at work among us—it is true, at 
work obscurely, because its ravages are among 
the obscure—among those who live precariously 
from day to day, in low, unventilated, and dense- 
ly populated neighbourhoods, where bad drain- 
age, bad air, bad water, and bad smells, perpe- 
tuate the epidemics they originate, and whose 
miserable inhabitants form the never-failing and 
ever-dying population of our fever hospitals. We 
know nothing of this—we see nothing of this ; 
the progress of the sick poor from their misera- 
ble **rookeries”’ to the hospital, and from the 
hospital to the grave, is silent and unobserved. 
Let a brace of dukes, however, or a few mem- 
bers of the house of commons, or even an East 
India director, be carried off, and we begin to 
hear of the epidemic—it then begins to be 
“dreadful,”’ ‘* shocking.” and so forth. ‘To 
think of the Duke of Doodle—so excellent a 
man, only seventy-six—being so suddenly cut 
off !—and Viscount Noodle, too, in the prime of 
life—a man equal to two bottles of port a-day— 
’tis dreadful to think of!” The epidemic, dread- 
ful to think of as it is, runs its allotted course, 
and the popular alarm keeps pace with it—in- 
fants yet unborn, and aged people yet alive, are 
reported to have died of it—topers are said to be 
dead, and have a narrow escape of being buried 
alive, who are discovered, on more minute ex- 
amination, to have been only dead-drunk—and 
every soul, without exception, carried off during 
the epidemic, has been carried off, if you believe 
your ears, by the epidemic—physicians are 
“looking up,” chemists and druggists in full 
work—post-horses, moreover, are in demand, 
and the great world gallops off en masse to save 
itself in the country—while the trading, mercan- 





tile, and middling classes, who are compelled to 
remain, bethink themselves of their unrepented 
sins, and liberally subscribe for white-wash ! 

It is impossible to calculate how much human 
life might be prolonged—not only prolonged, in- 
deed, but, what is of still greater importance, how 
much the condition of humanity might be im- 
proved in great cities—by legislative interference. 
It is melancholy to reflect how little has, in this 
respect, been done. One of the first, one of the 
surest, one of the most practicable methods of 
ameliorating the condition of the poor, is the 
amelioration of the habitations of the poor. ‘Take 
two men; put one into a comfortable cottage— 
not one of your gimcrack, rose-encircled cottages, 
constructed to exhibit the taste of the landlord 
more than to administer to the comfort of the 
tenant ; but a clean, snug, and commodious habi- 
tation. Locate the other in a pig-stye: the one 
will degenerate into a hog, the other will ‘learn 
to venerate himself as man.’’ ‘There is very little 
reasonable doubt, that if the design of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren for rebuilding the city of London, 
after the great fire, had been adopted, the value 
of human life in the metropolis would have im- 
proved ; and it is equally certain that the plan for 
the regeneration of the city of Westminster, de- 
vised by the learned and talented Mr. Bardwell, 
if carried into effect, would be a good measure of 
morality as well as of architecture. An avenue 
carried from the east end of Oxford street through 
the ‘‘rookeries” of St. Giles’s into Holborn, 
would be a more effectual, safe, and permanent 
preventive of vice and crime, than if Meux’s 
Brewery were converted into an enormous peni- 
tentiary, and a couple of juvenile thieves were to 
be suspended in terrorent over the principal en- 
trance every morning before breakfast. The 
making easy, safe, and accessible roads, is the 
very first element of civilisation, and is no less 
applicable to the wilderness of London, than to 
the wilderness of the Mississippi. We venture 
to hope that the legislature may spare a little 
time from the squabbles of contending factions, 
and petty personal triumphs in debate, to devote 
to carrying out the Report of the Metropolitan 
Improvements Committee, if it were only for the 
novelty of the thing. It would be worth a states- 
man’s while to give his best energies, for once, 
to objects practically philanthropical, than which 
nothing can be more so than an attempt to im- 
prove the habitations of the poorer classes of the 
inhabitants of the British Metropolis. We are 
far from having a desire to undervalue the bene- 
volent exertions of those who labour to relieve 
the spiritual destitution of the London poor. 
Their task is a high and holy one, and their in- 
tentions must command the respect even of those 
who doubt the efficacy of their labours. ‘The 
more we see, however, of human nature, whether 
in great cities or in the country, the more we are 
convinced that nothing can be done by the dis- 
tribution of tracts, for instance, by preaching in 
the open air, by visiting the poor at their wretch- 
ed habitations; in comparison with the moral 
predisposition that may be induced by the 
less direct, but far more efficacious system of 
improving first their temporal condition. 

The prime essentials to human existence, in 
crowded cities, are pure water, pure air, thorough 
drainage, and thorough ventilation—which last 
are only applications of the water and the air— 
and last, though by no means least in importance, 
the facility of taking exercise within a convenient 
distance. Thus, every city has its public pulmo- 
nary organs—its instruments of popular respira- 





tion—as essential to the mass of the citizens as 
is to individuals the air they breathe. Paris 
boasts her Boulevards, her gardens of the Tuile- 
ries, her Champs Elysées, and her Bois du 
Boulogne—Madrid, her far-famed Prado, where 
the monarch and the meanest of the people as- 
semble to take the air, ‘their custom always of 
an afternoon”—Rome, her spacious Corso— 
Naples, her Mola and Strada di Toledo—and, 
last, Vienna enjoys her Glacis, no longer bris- 
tling with artillery, no longer enlivened with the 
‘pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war,” but crowded with a peaceful, gay, and 
happy population. Within our own islands, 
Dublin recreates her sons in the Phenix Park, 
a spot unrivaled in its display of the softer fea- 
tures of rural scenery—Edinburgh rejoices in 
her King’s Park, to which there is nothing equal 
for solitary grandeur and romantic seclusion 
within a like distance of a metropolitan city any- 
where to be found—and the mighty modern Ba- 
bylon pours her pent-up population through the 
various avenues of her parks. Well, indeed, 
and happily, have these been designated “THE 
Lunes or Lonpon.” 

There 1s not only much matter of historical 
importance connected with the several parks of 
London, scattered about in the various statistical 
books of surveys, but a good deal of material for 
picturesque description. Why it is that the his- 
torical records have not, by some curious in- 
quirer, been collected and arranged, or why the 
natural and artificial advantages of these charming 
retreats from the coil and hum of men have not 
been thought worthy of description, must, I sup- 
pose be attributable to our habitual negligence of 
that which we see every day, and which, by 
being continually presented to our eyes, takes no 
hold upon the imagination or the memory, but is, 
as it were, of itself, a continual picture, and of 
itself a perpetual record. We are not to be de- 
terred from our proposed feeble attempt at de- 
scription, by any dread of the suspicion of cock- 
neyism. Nature is beautiful exceedingly, whether 
in the parish of St. James’s or the parish of St. 
Kilda; and whatever contributes materially to the 
recreation and the health of numbers, is, by that 
circumstance alone, raised above the level of 
neglect, and has dignity sufficient to demand 
attention. 

The Lungs of London, then, consist of seve- 
ral great divisions or lobes, embracing the west 
end of the town, and extending round to the 
northward, commencing, we may say, at the en- 
trance to the Horse Guards, and extending 
through St. James’s Park, the Green Park, 
Hyde Park, and Kensington Gardens, forming a 
continued thoroughfare of several miles. in a di- 
rect line towards the northwest. To the north, 
the Regent’s Park extends from the upper end of 
that noble avenue, Portland Place, as far as the 
base of Primrose Hill, with a transverse diameter 
almost equal to its length, and containing within 
its circumference between five and six hundred 
acres of valuable land. This is the northern lobe 
of the Lungs of London. The eastern side of 
the city is lamentably destitute of breathing 
places for the pent-up citizens, as is also the bo- 
rough of Southwark. Lambeth is somewhat 
more open; its Bishop’s Walk, affording a pleas- 
ing view of the river, and an agreeable prome- 
nade of a too limited extent. 

The several divisions of the great respiratory 
organs we have noticed, are worth a distinct con- 
sideration ; and, as we will understand them bet- 
ter by ocular demonstration, the curious reader 
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will take his hat and stick. I will be his humble 
cicerone, and tell him all I know of the history 
of the parks of our metropolis, as we go along. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LATE HUGH M‘INTOSH, 
THE GREAT RAILWAY CONTRACTOR. 


The will of Hugh M‘Intosh, Esq., late of 
Bloomsbury Square, in the county of Middlesex, 
the great railway contractor, whose name is 
familiar to most of our readers, has just been 
proved in the Prerogative Court of the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury in Doctors’ Commons, 
by his son, David M‘Intosh, and Timothy ‘Tyr- 
rel, Esqs., the executors. The personal pro- 

erty of the deceased is sworn to be under the 
value of £300,000, and a stamp duty of £3750 
has been paid on the probate. ‘The will is con- 
tained in one sheet of paper, and, singular to re- 
late, without making any bequest of his property, 
so that the whole of the immense fortune will go 
to the widow and children, in the same manner 
as if he had died intestate, with the exception, 
that in the event of his having died without a 
will, the duty to government would have been 
£5625, consequently saving £1875. The de- 
ceased was originally of humble occupation, but 
by perseverance and industry accumulated the 
immense fortune which he died possessed of. 
‘The whole of the London and Greenwich Rail- 
way was built by him, and also the greater por- 
tion of the East India Docks. Mr. M‘Intosh 
was a native of Nairnshire. He wrought for 
some time as a common labourer on the Caledo- 
nian canal, and afterwards removed to Lancashire, 
where he first took small contracts, by which he 
saved a litle money. He then went to London, 
and was in a short time extensively engaged on 
the West India Docks. This established his 
reputation as a contractor of public works, and 
he soon became a leading man in that department; 
and by native talent, integrity, enterprise, and in- 
dustry, he became possessed of the large fortune 
which he left behind him. His reputation as a 
public contractor rests on many useful and dur- 
able works, both in this country and on the 
continent; while his kindness of heart is attested 
in the grateful recollection of many young men 
whom he assisted by his advice, and in many in- 
stances more substantially befriended. 





GENIUS WORSHIP. 
By W. Thompson, B. A. 
THE VESTIBULE. 


Matur’d in sleep, its colums form’d of air, 
1 built a temple, and recalling oft 
Its visionary chambers, made me there 
A cell for warm heart-worship. Sweet and soft 
Comes every thought, what time this fane aloft 
Rears up its unsubstantial dome, to greet 
The solemn hour of peace, and doubly sweet 
Jn inward calm the tributary lay 
To frame, and there, on bended knee, to pay 
You homage, O ye Shades! that there united meet. 


NICHE FIRST.—SPENCER. 


We owe thee much, thou intellectual sire, 
Whose offspring, nurtur’d on ambrosial food, 
Were very giants. At thy fervent fire 
Did many light their torches; what was rude 
Became all smoothness; what was evil, good. 


And though thy children overtop thine height, 
Though their young fame makes pale the ancient 
light 


ij ; 
Of glory that around thee plays, yet still 
None seeks thy page without a rapture-thrill— 
And still thy volumes old are monuments of might. 


NICHE SECOND.—SHAKSPEARE. 


Lord of the tear and laugh! how coldly tame 
The hymn of one poor voice uprais’d to thee! 
Thee, who the praise of all the earth may’st claim. 
Nor unregarded Nile, with voice of glee, 

Proclaims it to Hymettus constantly. 
To the queen-city of the sister hills 
In turn he pours it, whilst from her the rills 
Of Italy take up the swelling lay, 
Which speaking Hadriatic waves convey, 
Till each fair scene thou knew’st, with thankful 
music thrills. 


NICHE THIRD—MILTON. 


Todo thee homage worthily, thou bard 
Of things above the earth, who dares aspire 
To him must fall an union rare and hard,— 
Hebrew sublimity and Grecian fire— 
Lore of the closet and a silver lyre, 
Swept by a hand that from the cope of heaven, 
From earth beneath, and ocean wildly driven, 
Hath gathered stores of beauty. Say to whom 
Yet born, or still within the future’s womb, 
This combination strange shall e’er again be given. 


NICHE FOURTH.—SCOTT. 


The very essence of creative health 

Breathes its full freshness on thy storied song : 
Man—maiden—sprite grow wondrous in the wealth, 

Of rapid thought and action: that belong 

To all, the lored in good, the steel’d in wrong; 

They are the gifts to make a poet’s tome 

A book of pictures, and to fasten home 

The fancy, sick with unsubstantial shade, 

With hints of beauty—from her wand’ring, made 
Happy with scenes defined, where guided she may 

roam. 


NICHE FIFTH.—SHELLEY. 


On Natnre’s acts of wonder thou didst gaze, 
Ev’n as the full-orb’d infant watches still 

A mother’s motion; unto thee her ways 
Were joy. Thy spirit from the Grecian rill, 
Had of a holy madness drunk her fill, 
And Plato—lov’d Athenian—lent the bowl 
Its deepest treasur’d sweets. Benighted soul! 
That so didst fail to learn one truth from him— 
To —_ when thought’s bewilder’d aisle grew 

im, ; 
The guiding beams that clear round Israel’s altar 
roll! 


NICHE SIXTH.—BYRON. 


Least honour’d—yet how fair !—of this bright band! 
Whom beckoning glory and the spurs of scorn 
Goaded to speed ; whom slander from thy land 
Of birth, and hate, had mercilessly torn: 
Nearest whose vengeful heart was ever worn 
An amulet of scorpions, hind’ring still 
Incoming kindness or departing ill! 
‘Fierce eloquence, faint promise of amend, 
And fiery fancy furnish claim to blend 
Thine — with the shades that this calm shelter 


NICHE SEVENTH.—HEMANS. 


Sole sister in this constellated group 
Of brothers! yet most worthy thou to share 
Their stellar brightness, nor condemn’d to stoop 
To them, like vision-stars of old. I bear 
A scroll of pity from the dark despair 
Of Silvio, prison’d in an Austrian cell, 
Traced in thy tremulous hand—and oh! too well 
It brings to dear remembrance all thy fate, 
Thy spirit is the prisoner, and the grate 
That girds it, is the world whose chillness none 





dispel. 


NICHE EIGHTH.—WORDSWORTH. 


Thou stand’st, to give her mysteries a voice, 
Before the oracle of Nature; thou, 
Upon her tripod throned, may’st well rejoice, 
And bear a thanktul gladness on thy brow, 
For loyally thou keep’st thy priestly vow, 
And in the accents of simplicity, 
When word to thought is link’d, and may not be 
Dissever’d without loss, dost summon home 
Those who in gewgaw temples straying roam 
To Nature’s smiling hearth, her roof of majesty. 





SCRAPS. 


The art of Mosaic work was very general in an. 
cient Greece and this species of magnificence was 
so recherche, that it was used even to ornament ships! 
Hieron, King of Syracuse, built one, where all the 
story of the Tliad was represented in small stones! 
This vessel was the work of Archimedes, and was 
sent asa present to Ptolemy Philopater. Amo 
other curiosities of this kind, was a grotto dante 
with figures in Mosaic. ‘This art came from Greece 
to Rome, before the war with the Cimbri, according 
to Pliny ; but began to be in vogue only in the time 
of Sylla. 


A New Jury.—The following lines are said to 
have been handed in court, to a beautiful young lady, 
who was attending a trial at Warwick Assizes :— 


Whil’st petty offences and felonies smart, 

Is there no jurisdiction for stealing one’s heart? 

You, fair one, will smile and cry, “Laws I defy 
you,’ 

Assured that no peers can be summoned to try you; 

But think not that paltry defence will secure ye, 

For the Muses and Graces will just make a jury. 


It is an observation suggested by all history—and 
by none more than by that of James and his succes- 
sor,—that the religious spirit, when it mingles with 
faction, contains in it something supernatural and un- 
accountable; and that, in its operations upon society, 
effects correspond less to their known causes than is 
found in any other circumstance of Government.— 
Hume, Jac. I. c. 47. 

James I. granted licenses to ale houses, &c., by 
powers given to private patentees. 

Bacon was impeached in 1621,—he was fined 
40,000 pounds—which was afterwards remitted. 
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